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Introduction and summary 


Public-school students in the world’s largest city, Shanghai, China, are academi- 
cally outperforming their counterparts across the globe and becoming the talk and 
envy of education experts worldwide. 1 Using an innovative partnering approach 
that matches successful schools with low-performing schools, Shanghai has 
valuable lessons to teach on turning around public-school systems — lessons that 
transcend several of the unique characteristics of the Chinese educational system, 
as well as the country’s rich pedagogical traditions. 

In development for more than a decade, Shanghai’s empowered-management 
program aims to improve student achievement in all of its schools by contracting 
high-performing schools to turn around the academic outcomes of low-perform- 
ing schools. 2 Chinese officials regard the program as highly successful and have 
extended its reach across school districts and to other parts of China. 

For a number of years now, the Shanghai approach to schooling has garnered 
worldwide attention due to its students’ impressive performance on international 
assessments. Results from one of the most respected of these assessments, the 
Program for International Student Assessment, or PISA, ranked Shanghai as the 
world’s highest-performing education system in 2009. The student assessment, 
which is conducted every three years, evaluates the math, reading, and science 
skills of 15-year-old students from more than 70 countries. According to the most 
recent results available, from the 2009 administration, the average 15-year-old 
student in Shanghai performs at a math level that is 33 months ahead of the aver- 
age 15-year-old student in the United States. The performance gap in science is 23 
months, and the performance gap in reading literacy is 17 months. 3 

Admittedly, some have questioned Shanghai’s performance on the evaluation, claim- 
ing that the results are false, misleading, or the results of selective sampling of stu- 
dents to take the PISA tests. There is, however, no evidence to support such claims. 4 

Just as impressive is the fact that Shanghai’s high academic performance is 
matched by greater equity. This means that there is little difference in student 
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performance across economic strata. While a student from a poor family or com- 
munity in the United States is more likely to fall behind academically than his or 
her peers, the same isn’t true of poor students in Shanghai. 5 In fact, the poorest 
10 percent of students in Shanghai perform at a level in math that is on average 28 
months ahead of the poorest 10 percent of students in the United States. 6 What’s 
more, the achievement gap between the lowest- and highest-performing students 
in Shanghai is smaller than the achievement gap in the United States. 7 

The differences between the performances of students in Shanghai schools and 
students in U.S. public schools are stark. What, then, can be learned from successful 
practices in Shanghai? The answers are many and complex. Certainly, not all Shanghai 
practices could or should be replicated in other countries, and context clearly matters. 

In this paper we discuss and closely examine Shanghai’s empowered-management 
program, an important education initiative that has markedly improved low- 
performing schools in Shanghai. We discuss the program and its implementation 
in detail in order to help our readers better understand it and to determine those 
aspects of it that would best suit school systems in the United States. Importantly, 
this paper argues that cultural differences would not prevent the bulk of this pro- 
gram from being successfully reproduced in the United States, although we fully 
acknowledge that the program cannot be replicated without some attention to 
differences across systems. 

School-improvement debates in the United States are complex and contested, not 
least because “school turnaround” has two distinct meanings. As part of President 
Barack Obama’s efforts to implement school reform, “turnaround” is one of four 
approaches that school districts can take to improve an underperforming school 
participating in the School Improvement Grant program. 8 More broadly, school 
turnaround refers to the process of improving a poorly performing school. 

The steps taken in Shanghai to successfully turn around schools will be clearly 
recognizable to anyone familiar with the school-turnaround process in the United 
States and other countries. The principles of school improvement remain consis- 
tent across the globe. 9 

In Shanghai there are five main factors that are critical to turning around low- 
performing schools: 

• School leadership and strategic planning that raise expectations of students 
and teachers 
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• School culture that supports and promotes student learning 


• Effective teaching that emphasizes professional collaboration 

• Measurement and development of student-learning and effective-learning 
behaviors 

• Strong community relationships that promote student learning 

The empowered-management program contracts high-performing schools to 
work with low-performing schools — usually for a two-year period — in order to 
turn around their performance. Teachers and school leaders from both schools 
move between the two schools building capacity and developing effective prac- 
tices to turn around the low-performing school. 

School-district officials in Shanghai match the low- and high-performing schools. 
Once two schools are matched, the high-performing school is contracted to turn 
around the performance of the low-performing school. Extensive monitoring and 
evaluation ensures that the high-performing school is only paid under the terms 
of the contract if they are deemed to have been successful in turning around the 
performance of the lesser-performing school. The contract can be terminated and 
payments can be withheld if they are not successful. 

Alack of detailed school- and student-performance data can make it difficult 
for outside observers to quantify the success of the program. As a consequence, 
this paper does not attempt to quantify the effectiveness of the program, as data 
needed to do so were not available and because there is not yet conclusive quan- 
titative evidence of the impact of the program on student progress. There are no 
studies, for example, that measure the impact of the program using school-level, 
value-added data, which measures the contribution that schools make to student 
progress. (For an explanation of how additional information was gathered for this 
report, please see the Methodology.) 

This report is therefore more descriptive, highlighting the apparent strengths 
of the program that align with international evidence on effective schooling. In 
Shanghai the evaluation of the program itself is more qualitative, analyzing in 
schools the behaviors that international research has shown to be important to 
effective learning and teaching and the assessment of parents’ reactions. Further 
empirical research is required to assess the effectiveness of the program, but it is clear 
that key decision makers at every level of Shanghai school education consider the 
empowered-management program to be key to improving performance and equity. 
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Contextual differences in school education between the United States and Shanghai 


A number of contextual differences should be considered in 
discussing how an education program in Shanghai can inform 
programs in Western countries such as the United States. Cultural 
differences clearly play a role in school education, but they are too 
often overemphasized in explaining differences in performance or 
as a reason why meaningful reform cannot occur. 10 The evidence 
rarely supports such arguments. 

We should always consider how cultural differences affect policies 
and programs and how they should be adapted to suit local contexts, 
but it is easy to exaggerate differences that do not directly relate to 
the key issues. Still, a number of contextual differences do need to be 
considered. There are important differences, for example, in the way 
that schools are financed in Shanghai versus in the United States. Most 
schools in the United States are funded by state and local revenue. Only 
about 10 percent of education in the United States is federally funded. 11 

At the school-district level, much of the funding in the United 
States comes from local property taxes. Schools in areas with higher 
property values have larger budgets, which generally means that 
schools with an enrollment of students with higher socioeconomic 
statuses also have more and better resources. 12 A recent analysis of 
U.S. Census Bureau data found that funding ranges from a low of 
slightly more than $8,000 per student in Barbourville, Kentucky, to a 
high of almost $27,000 in Scarsdale, New York. 13 This school-funding 
variance puts the United States in the minority of countries studied 
in the Program for International Student Assessment — one of only 
three, in fact — where schools in richer areas have greater resources 
than schools in poorer areas. 14 

In contrast, funding for the public-education system in China has 
traditionally been highly centralized. In recent years, however, Beijing 
has granted greater autonomy to provinces. And while Shanghai is 
a municipality, it has been granted specific status as an innovative 
school-education area, meaning that it has been granted even more 
autonomy than other provinces in China. This has allowed Shanghai 
to pursue specific policies such as increased autonomy to local school 
districts and the empowered-management program. 15 

Shanghai has benefited from this increased autonomy. This is il- 
lustrated by the fact that more innovation and subnational decision 


making has been encouraged in Shanghai than in most of China's 
other provinces. This has helped Shanghai become a pioneer in 
education reform, which has improved key aspects of its schools and 
instructional practices in ways that improve outcomes in the areas of 
curriculum, teaching, and leadership. 16 

Other changes in Shanghai are also important in understanding the 
empowered-management program. "Key schools" — elite schools 
exclusively for high-performing students that once received a dispro- 
portionate share of resources — are being abolished. 17 Additionally, 
schools in Shanghai have the autonomy to work in clusters or form 
partnerships, which enable them to share resources. 18 Schools with 
a greater proportion of disadvantaged students, such as those with 
a high concentration of migrant students or students with lower 
socioeconomic profiles, need more resources in order to provide an 
equitable standard of education. 19 

It is also important to understand some fundamental elements of 
public-school education in Shanghai. Compared to most other school 
systems around the world, Shanghai makes large investments in the 
following four aspects of teachers' work that are considered funda- 
mental for effective schooling: 

• Professional collaboration 

• Professional learning 

• Induction and mentoring 

• Research and lesson groups 20 

These four areas are key to understanding the empowered- 
management program, as they are often central to turning around 
low-performing schools. These areas have had an increased impact 
on classroom learning and teaching due to effective implementation 
programs that focus on continually improving learning and teaching 
in classrooms. Effective implementation of each of these aspects has 
been shown to be critical to improving schools in numerous educa- 
tion systems around the world. 21 
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Why focus on Shanghai? 


Shanghai demonstrates high performance and high equity 


On average, public-school students in Shanghai perform at a level consider- 
ably ahead of public-school students in the United States, according to the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development’s PISA program. Yet 
Shanghai’s high performance does not come at the expense of equity, which is not 
achieved by levelling down high-achieving stu- 
dents but instead by enlisting the best-perform- 
ing schools to deliver high-quality instruction 
across the entire education system. 22 


Shanghai’s education system is based on the 
premise that all students must perform well 
regardless of their socioeconomic background. 23 
Effective programs built on this premise mean 
that there is lower performance inequality 
between students in Shanghai than between 
students in the United States and that academic 
performance is less driven by students’ socioeco- 
nomic status, (see Figure l) 

The gap between the lowest- and highest- 
performing students is significantly smaller 
in Shanghai than it is in the United States and 
across member countries of the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and Development, 
or OECD, which is comprised of 34 industrial- 
ized nations. 24 The gap between the lowest- and 
highest-performing students in Shanghai is 204 
PISA points compared to a 253 PISA point 
difference between the highest- and lowest- 


FIGURE 1 

Academic-performance gap measured in months 


Differences between PISA performance in Shanghai, the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the European Union, 2009 


One to two years behind 


United States 


More than two years behind 


United Kingdom 


European Union 21* 



Read. Math Sci. 


Read. Math Sci. 


Read. Math Sci. 


Note: *Unweighted average. Figures represent the differences in 2009 PISA performances expressed 
in the number of months of school education. On average, one international school year corresponds 
to 39 points in reading, 41 points in math, and 38 points in science across OECD countries on the PISA 
scale. Other countries such as EU 21 — 21 countries in the European Union — have been included to 
illustrate Shanghai's success. 

Source: OECD, "PISA 2009 Results: What Students Know and Can Do" (201 0). 
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FIGURE 2 

Comparing low- and high-performing students across 
the globe 

Differences between the bottom 1 0 percent and the top 1 0 
percent in PISA scores in 2009 in the United States, industrialized 
countries in the OECD, and Shanghai 


United 

States 

OECD 

average 

Shanghai 


253 


241 


204 


180 190 200 210 220 230 240 250 260 

Source: OECD, "PISA 2009 Results: Overcoming Social Background: Equity in Learning Opportunities and 
Outcomes (Volume II)" (2010). 


FIGURE 3 

Accounting for socioeconomics 

PISA-score point difference associated with one unit increase 
in the PISA index of economic, social, and cultural status in 
the United States, OECD countries, and Shanghai 

PISA score 

50 

42 



Source: OECD, "PISA 2009 Results: Overcoming Social Background" (2010). 


performing students in the United States. 2S 
(see Figure 2) 

Shanghai’s low-performing students also 
perform at a higher level than low-performing 
students in other international school systems. 
The bottom 10 percent of math students in 
Shanghai, for example, performs at a level that is 
28 months ahead of their U.S. equivalents. 26 

As in the United States and every school system 
around the world, the socioeconomic back- 
grounds of Shanghai students impact their 
performances. In Shanghai, however, the rela- 
tionship between economic status and academic 
performance is much less significant. Shanghai 
students from poorer socioeconomic back- 
grounds are more likely to succeed than their 
counterparts in other education systems around 
the globe. The extent to which student perfor- 
mance is associated with a student’s socioeco- 
nomic background is clearly shown in Figure 3. 
The steeper curve for the United States indicates 
that U.S. students from poorer socioeconomic 
backgrounds fall farther behind in their aca- 
demic performance on average than students in 
most OECD countries and Shanghai. 


Shanghai also has higher numbers of individual 
students from disadvantaged socioeconomic 
backgrounds who exceed the performance of 
what their poor backgrounds would predict. In 
Shanghai 76 percent of disadvantaged students 
achieve at a higher level than they would be 
expected to given their socioeconomic back- 
ground. In the United States that figure is 29 
percent. 27 A child from an impoverished background in Shanghai is less likely to 
fall behind or drop out of school than a poor child in the United States. 28 
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FIGURE 4 


It is important for policymakers to differentiate between so- 
called within- school differences in performance and between- 
school differences in performance. Shanghai demonstrates less 
variation than the United States on both of these measures. This 
means that not only is there less performance inequality between 
students within schools in Shanghai but also that there is less per- 
formance inequality between schools in Shanghai. This indicates 
that there is less variation in school effectiveness across the board 
that impedes student progress, (see Figure 4) 

Shanghai’s empowered-management program aims to directly 
address between-school variance by contracting high-performing 
schools to help low-performing schools. The program may also 
help address within-school differences; as high-performing 
schools in Shanghai tend to better address the issues affecting 
their own low-performing students than education systems in the 
developed world, (see box) 


Measuring equity within and across 
school systems 

Variance in reading performance as a 
percentage of average variance across OECD 
countries, the United States, and Shanghai in 
the 2009 PISA scores 

■ United States ■ Shanghai OECD 


80% 



Between schools Within schools 


Source: OECD. "Pisa 2009 Results: What Students Know and Can Do" (2010). 


Effective programs are the answer 


Across the developed world, countries are pouring money into their 
education systems with little demonstrable effect on performance. 29 
It might intuitively seem that improvements to the equity of an edu- 
cation system will come at a high cost or that trade-offs need to be 
made between helping low- and high-performing students. Neither 
is true. The evidence shows that effective programs, rather than more 
money, are the answer. 

High-performing education systems need to invest a minimum 
amount of money in their students, of course, but countries with 
larger education budgets do not necessarily have better education 
systems. 30 Shanghai demonstrates efficient performance on PISA 
evaluations, spending $42,064 on a student's education between 
the ages of 6 and 15. 


The United States invests more than double this amount at $105,572 
per student. 31 But this high spending does not produce an efficient 
or equitable outcome. Luxembourg is the only OECD country that 
spends more than the United States, yet the United States finished in 
1 7th place in the latest PISA reading-literacy rankings, and Luxem- 
bourg finished in 38th place. 32 

Across PISA countries, spending per student explains less than 1 0 per- 
cent of the variation in student performance. 33 Gains in efficiency and 
equity result from how an education system spends the resources 
that it has available, not how much it spends. 34 The policies that 
provide genuine improvement to education are not necessarily the 
most expensive ones. 35 It is important that governments with limited 
resources prioritize spending on the programs that make the most 
difference to students. 
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The empowered-management 
program in Shanghai 


Shanghai has grown considerably in recent years, from a population of 1 6.7 million 
people in 2000 to a population of more than 23 million people in 20 10. 36 This great 
population influx has significantly expanded the municipality, putting considerable 
pressures on its infrastructure and services. This rapid growth has created challenges 
for all government services, and education is no exception. As with any growth, 
quality control of increased services for a larger population is crucial. 

Shanghai’s growth has led to concerns that differences in the effectiveness of 
schools were widening. In particular, there were concerns about the effective- 
ness of schools in the newer suburbs of Shanghai as compared to the city’s more 
established schools. The empowered-management program has developed and 
expanded at least in part to address these concerns. (See box) 


PISA scores and migrant students in Shanghai 


The rapid population growth of Shanghai has put considerable pres- 
sures on its schools. Large numbers of migrants from other parts of 
China have settled mainly in Shanghai's suburban areas. About 1 2 
million people now live in Shanghai's urban areas, with another 1 1 
million people living in the wider municipality. 37 

Many of these migrants often do not have access to the established 
schools in central Shanghai, and concerns have grown about the 
quality of education in the suburbs being provided to the students 
from these migrant families. The empowered-management program 
has evolved at least in part to help address these concerns. 

In most parts of China, migrant students often must overcome 
hurdles to access the high-quality education received by students — 
particularly those living in wealthier neighborhoods — in their home 


province. In the past decade, however, Shanghai has tried to address 
the inequities that arise with mass migration. 

Migrant families living in suburban areas are included in the Shanghai 
education municipality. Although temporary migrant students — who 
are defined as having lived in the city less than six months without 
a residence permit — struggle to achieve a regular place in Shanghai 
schools, migrant students staying longer than six months or who 
have a residence permit can attend Shanghai schools. 

All migrant students attending schools are included in the PISA sample. 
Shanghai's high PISA scores include migrant students, just as the scores 
would do in the PISA samples of other countries. At the time of the last 
PISA sample in 2009, there were 1 1 2,000 1 5-year-old students in Shang- 
hai, and about 96 percent of them were covered in the PISA sampling. 
This sampling percentage is similar to that of other PISA countries. 38 
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The empowered-management program is a school-level program that helps 
low-performing schools improve student learning. The program contracts high- 
performing schools, typically for two years, to improve the effectiveness of low- 
performing schools. 

The program is relatively new; it was developed in the decade preceding this one. 
Although it is growing, it currently contains fewer than 100 schools. The 2009 
PISA assessment took a sample of all of the schools in Shanghai, not just those 
schools in the empowered-management program. It is therefore not comprehen- 
sive across the education system of the city but is instead currently targeted to lift 
the performance of the lowest-performing schools, which are normally chosen by 
school district leaders. 

Like most innovative education programs, the empowered-management program 
is evolving in response to stakeholders and specific circumstances. Statistical 
analyses of the program’s impact have yet to be undertaken, but policymakers at 
all levels of education — school, school district, municipality, and even national — 
consider it to be effective in addressing education inequality and improving low- 
performing schools. 39 

To illustrate how the empowered-management program operates, as well as how it 
could be used effectively in other public-school systems, we will detail the follow- 
ing key aspects: 

• Identifying low- and high-performing schools 

• Establishing contractual agreements with schools 

• Taking the necessary steps to turn around low-performing schools 

• Measuring outcomes through evaluation and accountability arrangements 

In the following sections of the report, we will examine each of these key aspects 
in turn based on our extensive research of the Shanghai education system. For a 
description of our research methods, see the Methodology box in the appendix. 
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Identifying low- and high- 
performing schools in Shanghai 


A key initial step in the empowered-management program is to identify low- and 
high-performing schools. The criteria for choosing schools are not stringent; and 
those looking for a quantitative performance measure set by a central administration 
will be disappointed. Instead, responsibility for identifying high- and low-perform- 
ing schools lies mainly at the school-district level, as the school district is considered 
to have a comprehensive understanding and knowledge of its own schools. 

Given the lack of hard quantitative measures available to identify low- and high- 
performing schools, it is important to consider evaluation and accountability 
arrangements. One thing to consider is the question of how central policymak- 
ers can ensure that the right schools are chosen. The answer lies not in specific 
accountability arrangements within the empowered-management program but 
rather in broader evaluation and accountability practices. 

School-district leaders, for example, have the responsibility to identify low- and 
high-performing schools, and they will be held accountable for their deci- 
sions. Likewise, school-district leaders are rewarded for effective practices that 
improve school performance. There are several factors that are used to identify 
schools for the empowered-management program. Let’s examine some of these 
factors in greater detail. 


School data and knowledge 

Information is gathered through a number of mechanisms that connect policy 
and policymakers to what is happening in schools. These include standardized 
and school-level data on student performance and school operations. These data 
cover all schools, but they are not readily available to the public, and they do not 
easily permit strict quantitative analysis of the effectiveness of the empowered- 
management program. 
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School-district administrators must know their schools. Knowing and understand- 
ing their schools is a key component of their job description and their evaluation 
of school-district-level employees. This includes not only performance measures 
but also what is happening on a day-to-day basis in each school in the district. 
School-district-level education officials are in continual contact with schools — 
attending meetings and conducting school visits, among other things — and they 
work with them to improve performance. Time and energy is invested in monitor- 
ing, developing, and maintaining feedback loops between schools and the school 
district and in turn the municipality. 

School evaluations, particularly those of low-performing schools, provide fur- 
ther information on performance. Evaluations include analysis of student-per- 
formance data complemented with school visits from school-district officials to 
observe teaching and learning. Professional-development awards, connections 
to the community, and extracurricular activities for students are also consid- 
ered to be important. 


Evaluation and monitoring 

As our paper shows, the detailed evaluation of individual agreements between 
schools in the empowered-management program is an example of the type of 
information that is continually collected on school performance. It is more quali- 
tative than quantitative, including aspects of a school’s operations that are critical 
to increasing student learning and teachers’ professional development, collabora- 
tion, and effectiveness as measured through classroom observations. 

A key aspect of the Shanghai education system, which many other systems struggle 
to match, is that programs, and therefore resources and expenditures, are continually 
monitored and evaluated, with resources being reallocated when necessary. 


Skills match 

The fit of the two schools — one high performing and the other low performing — 
is important. Do the necessary skills exist in the high-performing school to sup- 
port and improve the performance of the other school? This analysis varies with 
the type of agreement existing between the two schools and the specific issues 
that need to be addressed. But it is often up to the principal of the high-perform- 
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ing, or support, school to decide whether the school possesses the necessary skills 
to help the low-performing school. 

In this respect, support-school principals have the chief responsibility for improv- 
ing the low-performing school. Among other roles, support- school principals are 
responsible for developing an improvement strategy and plan, improving leader- 
ship in the low-performing school, creating structures to improve learning and 
teaching, and managing the relationship between the two schools. 


Capacity 

Capacity constraints are always considered when establishing arrangements 
between schools. This is a particularly important issue when a high-performing 
school has multiple arrangements to help several schools . 40 The support school 
must have the ability to help another school without compromising its own 
performance. As such, it must have the capacity across key areas such as teacher 
development and effective pedagogy that improves student learning, as well as in 
the skills of senior management and advanced teachers. 

The goal is to ensure that any assistance to another school doesn’t reduce the per- 
formance of the high-performing school. A partnership between schools, however, 
is not a zero-sum game. In fact, there have been numerous reports of both schools 
benefiting from the arrangements. Exchanges between teachers and school princi- 
pals increase the flow of information and the sharing of ideas and good practices. 
The effectiveness of school principals, other school leaders, and teachers often 
improves when they are exposed to different environments, face new challenges, 
and take on the task of improving learning and teaching in their school system. 

Similarly, effective teachers and school leaders who are close to retirement have 
moved to the low-performing school in some agreements, where they have been 
able to provide vital skills and experience. 
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Establishing contractual 
agreements with schools 


The high-performing school signs a contract with the jurisdiction responsible 
for the agreement between the schools, which is normally the school district, 
in which the low-performing school is located. But if the agreement is between 
schools that cross school districts in the Shanghai municipality, then the munici- 
pality is a signatory to the agreement. More recently high-performing schools 
have formed some agreements with schools outside the Shanghai municipality, 
although the latter still initiates and signs the contract with the high-performing 
school. The objective is to spread the practices and programs in Shanghai’s high- 
performing system to other parts of China. 

The contract stipulates the requirements of the high-performing school and the 
support that the jurisdiction — normally the school district — will provide. The 
requirements include some performance targets for the low-performing school 
and some description of how the high-performing school will work with the low- 
performing school. The description is illustrative rather than overly specific, as 
often the problems to be addressed in the low-performing school have yet to be 
identified at the time of the contract signing. 

Additionally, the contract or agreement will specify the timeline, cost, and moni- 
toring and evaluation mechanisms that will be used. The contract duration is nor- 
mally for two years, but some can last for as long as five years if all parties involved 
conclude that additional time is needed to turn around a particular school. A 
contract can be extended for another two-year term if both parties think that an 
extension would be beneficial — that is, if they agree that the first round has been 
positive, identifying improvement in the low-performing school but acknowledg- 
ing that further gains are necessary and could be achieved. A school maybe in 
the process of turning around its performance, for example, or specific issues may 
remain outstanding that can be addressed through extending the agreement. 

The length of a contract depends on two factors. First, two years is considered the 
time period in which a school can normally be turned around. Second, two years 
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is the period in which a high-performing school can offer the most assistance. It is 
believed that a limited two-year time period pushes the support school to act in a 
proactive manner. But the positive impact of an external intervention in a school is 
not limitless. A support school can offer new programs, new learning and teach- 
ing methods, and a new culture, but a point of diminishing returns is eventually 
reached . 41 Hence, contracts can only be extended for an additional two to three 
years if all parties conclude that further substantial improvements will be made in 
that time period. 

As discussed below, the monitoring and evaluation of the contract is extensive. 
Clear feedback loops between the schools and the signatory school district — and 
thus the municipality — provide comprehensive information about the progress 
and outcomes of the agreement. A formal evaluation takes place at the end of both 
the first year of a two-year agreement and the end of the contract. 

The first evaluation can lead to the termination of the agreement, but this is 
not common. It more often leads to changes to improve the functioning of the 
agreement and a school’s performance. A midterm evaluation, for example, may 
identify the need for greater pedagogical development of key teaching staff or 
improved peer observation and feedback. An evaluation at the end of the agree- 
ment could lead to the payment to the support school being fully or partially with- 
held, but this is very uncommon. 


Different types of agreements 

Most agreements are between schools at the same level, be that secondary or pri- 
mary. But some schools enter into an agreement that has two distinct key features. 
These types of agreements closely link schools on a long-term basis that extends 
beyond the contract period. They also link high-performing secondary schools 
with low-performing primary schools. 

These agreements put a low-performing primary school under the umbrella of a 
high-performing secondary school. The primary school may change its name so 
that it is clearly associated with the high-performing secondary school. Students 
who graduate from the primary school may go to the secondary school, even 
when the secondary school is in a different part of the city. This immediately raises 
the profile of the primary school. 
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As there is some school choice in Shanghai, positive changes to schools’ enroll- 
ment levels or waiting lists are a good measure of school improvement. If parents 
are not enrolling their children in a school or are taking their children out of a 
school, it may be a sign of poor performance. Taking a new name signals that 
change is occurring at the school and sends a powerful message to families and 
communities. 

This has been particularly important in some instances. Parents and communities 
can resist change, particularly if they fear that their local school will be labeled 
as weak. But explicit links to a high-performing school are a clear signal of the 
potential for tangible improvements. The name change heightens the appeal of 
the agreement to the local community and indicates the level of investment that is 
being made to improve the performance of the school. 

The name change also sends a powerful message to teachers and other employ- 
ees. It makes it very clear that their school is undergoing an extensive process of 
change in order to become a high-performing school. It also increases the prestige 
of their jobs, as they now belong to a school associated with high-performing 
education. All of this makes change easier. If primary- school educators can see 
that a commitment has been made to sustainable reform, they are more likely to 
invest in it. 

The name change also bonds the high-performing school with the low-performing 
school. The former will not want its brand tarnished. On the contrary, its brand 
can benefit from turning around a low-performing school. The high-performing 
school also benefits from spreading its brand across more schools. First, it has 
been publically recognized as a high-performing school. Second, it has been recog- 
nized for successfully turning around the performance of low-performing schools. 
And third, multiple affiliations win it more recognition around the municipality. 

Additionally, a high-performing school will want to enroll capable students who 
come from what is now one of its feeder schools. Since more of its students 
will come from the low-performing primary school, it has a greater incentive to 
improve the learning of the primary- school students. 
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The steps to turning around 
low-performing schools 


Anyone familiar with the evidence on turnaround schools will know the key 
changes required in schools. 42 While different schools address problems in differ- 
ent ways, the fundamentals of school improvement remain constant. These are 
discussed later in this report, in the context of how agreements between schools 
operate in the empowered-management program. 

The high-performing school is regularly given the responsibility to run the school 
with which it has partnered. Through the contractual agreement, it can effectively 
exercise that responsibility. In practical terms, it is common for the high-perform- 
ing school to have an empowered-management team, which is often comprised 
of two to three senior teachers who are stationed every day in the low-performing 
school. The team has access to considerable resources from its “parent” school. 
(More information on costs can be found on page 31.) The team members are 
change leaders within the supported school. They may be responsible for imple- 
menting new programs or assuming key leadership positions within the school 
during the change period. 

In some instances, teachers and leaders in the low-performing school can feel 
threatened or anxious about being told how to improve. This has often been suc- 
cessfully addressed by placing a greater emphasis on high-performing schools 
working with low-performing schools as peers to improve learning and teaching. 

School principals have a crucial role to play as well. Some principals from the 
high-performing school spend considerable amounts of time in the low-perform- 
ing school, while others focus more on providing regular feedback to the sup- 
ported school on progress being made and how to deal with specific issues as they 
arise. 43 School staff members regularly move between the high- and low-perform- 
ing schools to share resources, skills, and abilities. 

A high-performing school will on occasion engage outside experts or consultants. 
These outside experts are often retired teachers or school principals who still want 
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to play some role in education. These external experts are normally used in a simi- 
lar manner to school personnel involved in turning around school performance. 

The high-performing school is expected to use the levers that evidence has shown 
to be effective in turning around school performance. These levers include: 

• School leadership and strategic planning 

• School culture and organization 

• Effective teaching 

• Student-learning behaviors 

• A school’s relationship with the local community 
Let’s discuss each in more detail. 


School leadership and strategic planning 

The high-performing school is expected to take responsibility for lifting the 
performance of the school that is seeking assistance. Staff members of the high- 
performing school are expected to be the key decision makers in the turnaround 
process; they can establish a senior-management working group with the powers 
and responsibilities to lead the turnaround. The team must ensure that the low- 
performing school becomes a dynamic learning environment. They are expected 
to act decisively in all levels of the school, providing feedback that allows for quick 
action. The leadership team should be instrumental in promoting the growth of 
the leading teachers in the supported school. 

The responsibilities of the high-performing school team — led by their princi- 
pal — will differ between agreements. In the agreement that it signs, it may take 
on specific responsibilities such as resource allocation and teacher appraisal and 
development. Most importantly, however, the support school is responsible for 
improving the performance of the low-performing school, and it is empowered to 
take the steps required to do so. 
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High-performing schools are evaluated on the quality of the strategic plan that 
they develop for their partner school. The strategic plan should follow some basic 
fundamental steps. It should first analyze the current situation of the school — its 
place on the development path and the state of learning and teaching within it. 

The plan then needs to map the path from the actual to the desired. The plan 
should also identify major problems and provide clear goals and objectives for 
overcoming them. 

Additionally the plan should contain well-defined systems for school improve- 
ment. It must exhibit the qualities of high-performing schools and still be aligned 
to the practical situation of the school that is seeking assistance. Its objectives 
must be scientific in the sense that they are supported by evidence, and they must 
be measurable, at least to some degree. 

Finally, the plan should allow flexibility in its implementation so that improve- 
ments can be made and issues can be addressed as they arise. Importantly, the 
high-performing school is expected to gain acceptance and support from the staff 
in the low-performing school. This is often a difficult process, and it is one that 
highlights the importance of the two schools working together to turn around 
performance. While the high-performing school is, for instance, ultimately 
responsible for the quality of the strategic plan, it will regularly develop the plan in 
conjunction with staff of the low-performing school, (see box below) 


School culture and organization 

In Shanghai and around the world, high-performing schools are marked by 
the strength of the school culture and the quality of the learning environment. 
Shanghai’s high-performing schools are expected to create a school culture that 
encourages productive learning. 

This includes clearly and thoroughly articulating what learning behaviors are 
acceptable for teachers, students, and the school community. It also includes 
a strong and nurturing school culture. Extracurricular and social activities are 
important aspects of effective schooling and can foster effective learning and 
teaching behaviors. Such activities can also be important for forming strong 
relationships with the local community, and they are normally a feature of the 
strategic plan for the turnaround school. 
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International evidence on turnaround schools 


The empowered-management program in Shanghai follows evidence 
from around the world about the five key steps for successfully turning 
around a school's performance. We discuss these steps in detail below. 

School leadership and strategic planning 

Strong and consistent leadership has been found to be vital in many 
countries . 44 Low-performing schools lack shared agreement about 
what is expected from teachers and students . 45 Therefore, rais- 
ing expectations is critical to creating high-performing schools . 46 
Improving low-performing schools is not a top-down process from 
government. It is one that works better if the change comes from 
within through the development of a culture of improvement that is 
agreed upon by staff, students, and parents and drives the work that 
they do 47 Achieving a common mission is vital to turning around 
low-performing schools with disadvantaged students, who may lack 
enthusiasm for education . 48 School management can adopt specific 
programs and curriculum reforms that address specific areas in which 
students are failing to receive support, such as literacy or additional 
extracurricular activities . 49 

School culture and organization 

Changing the culture of the school — making a school a place where 
students want to be and learn — is vital . 50 Schools can provide emo- 
tional support for students through nonacademic programs, such as 
mentoring schemes, community service, and peer-support pro- 
grams . 51 Turnaround schools need to enforce a positive discipline cul- 
ture, which is unequivocal on what behavior is acceptable while also 
recognizing that the causes of behavioral problems in these schools 
are often complex and may need long-term work . 52 Schools can take 


short-term remedial action to reduce truancy and should work with 
families to emphasize the importance of staying in school . 53 

Effective teaching 

The impact of effective teaching is well established . 54 For turnaround 
schools in education systems around the world, improving teaching 
is what drives student learning. Appropriate teacher development 
and professional learning equips educators with the pedagogical 
approaches that they need to address students' needs in line with the 
school's focus . 55 

Student-learning behaviors 

Continuous assessments and analyses of student progress are es- 
sential. They provide teachers or teams of teachers with a means of 
identifying where improvements can be made . 56 Schools and teach- 
ers can only improve student performance if they can identify where 
and why it is hindered. 

A school's relationship with the local community 

High-performing schools have a strong relationship with their local 
communities . 57 Schools need the support of parents and their com- 
munities in order to enact change . 58 An important indicator that a 
school is turning around is when it becomes a magnet school that 
attracts a growing number of families . 59 This status is often achieved 
through working with the community to determine its needs and 
wants . 60 Community engagement is also necessary to make sure that 
school reforms are not resisted at home . 61 
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Effective teaching 


Developing teaching within the low-performing school is a crucial element of the 
empowered-management program. Support schools are expected to develop a 
plan for improving teaching, developing staff, and improving teaching resources 
such as curriculum and pedagogy outlines, texts, and worksheets, which are often 
shared between schools. 

In agreements between schools, the development of effective teaching begins 
with a clear and detailed description of what effective teaching should be in the 
supported school. In the strategic plan, this is contrasted with the current state of 
teaching in the school. Each staff member is given an individual development plan 
that is aligned to the strategic objective of effective teaching. Developing leaders 
among the principal senior-management team and teachers at the low-performing 
school is important. The goal is to develop effective teachers who can lead and 
develop other teachers in the school. 

School staff that move between the high- and low-performing schools often partic- 
ipate in shared activities such as those focused on professional learning. Teachers 
may also form research and lesson groups, (see box below) 

All of these activities form closer links within and between schools. This is impor- 
tant. Many policies and programs in education systems around the world have 
tried to form closer relationships between schools in order to share best prac- 
tices . 62 Networking brings obvious benefits. It allows the clustering of resources, 
which is particularly useful for smaller schools with limited means . 63 It enables 
schools to learn from other schools with specific skills in addressing problems 
such as student-learning difficulties. Professional collaboration between teachers 
can also help promote integration and reduce polarization between schools . 64 

Yet the evidence shows that collaboration alone will not improve student learning. 
There is limited evidence as to whether partnerships improve the education out- 
comes of students . 65 While some studies have shown improvements, collaboration 
does not necessarily translate into results. The OECD’s Teaching and Learning 
International Survey program distinguishes between two levels of teacher-profes- 
sional collaboration — exchange and coordination and deeper professional col- 
laboration that includes team teaching and other activities directly associated with 
teaching and learning . 66 Collaboration alone is insufficient. It must be matched 
with a focus on improving the quality of teaching . 67 
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Research and lesson groups in Shanghai 


Teaching is a research-oriented profession in Shanghai. All teachers 
are involved in research groups that analyze and produce evidence 
on how to increase student learning. Research is a critical component 
of a teacher's job. Teachers are expected to produce research papers 
of sufficient quality to be published and improve pedagogy in their 
school and ultimately throughout the school system. Exemplary 
groups of teachers present research findings in open lessons to other 
teachers at the school-district level. Promotion to advanced- and 
master-teacher status requires that a candidate has published papers 
reviewed by an expert committee. 

Research groups often contain teachers in the same subject area. At the 
start of each year, research groups identify a particular aspect of learn- 
ing. They examine theory and evidence, and then they try different 
teaching practices based on their findings. Research reports in higher- 
performing schools are published, creating a record of pedagogical de- 
velopment at each school. This process is an essential part of teachers' 
professional learning, and it is factored into promotion decisions. 

Teachers work together in lesson groups to plan lessons, examine 
student progress, and prepare teaching content. Lesson groups are 


vital to combating inequality. Students who are falling behind and 
students whose learning needs are not being addressed are quickly 
identified and assisted. 

Both research and lesson groups involve regular classroom observa- 
tions, followed by constructive feedback, professional learning, and 
mentoring. Such collaboration is shown to have significant impacts 
on student learning. 

Research and lesson groups are an important part of a teacher's 
week. The groups meet for one to two hours each week in some 
schools, and teachers in these groups observe each other's classes to 
improve learning and teaching. 

Increasing the effectiveness of research and lesson groups has been 
considered critical in turning around a number of low-performing 
schools in Shanghai. 

Source: Ben Jensen and others, "Catching Up: Learning from the Best School Systems in East Asia" 
(Victoria, Australia: Grattan Institute, 2012), available at http://grattan.edu.au/publications/reports/post/ 
catching-up-learning-from-the-best-school-systems-in-east-asia/. 


Therefore, the evaluation of agreements between schools ensures that coopera- 
tion within and between schools is focused on student learning. Networks are not 
established for their own sake, but instead to produce specific improvements in 
learning and teaching that are monitored and evaluated. 

The evaluation of agreements between schools assesses the extent to which high- 
performing support schools increase effective professional collaboration in their 
partner schools. These assessment methods are discussed in detail below. They 
reflect Shanghai’s view that professional collaboration is a fundamental aspect 
of effective schooling. From induction and mentoring programs to research and 
lesson groups, a number of fundamental programs in Shanghai increase active col- 
laboration among teachers to enhance student learning . 68 
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Student-learning behaviors 


The main objective of the empowered-management program is to improve 
student learning. Assessment of students’ progress is monitored to form a critical 
element of the evaluation of agreements between schools. 

The evaluation also focuses on learning behaviors. To become high performing, 
a school must develop the habits and behaviors of effective learning and teach- 
ing. Teachers must build on student assessments in order to improve continu- 
ous learning. Students’ learning habits can then be developed through a positive 
school and classroom environment. 


A school's relationship with the local community 

Agreements between schools in the empowered-management program begin with 
broader strategic planning that includes a cooperation plan between families and 
the supported school detailing how families will become more engaged in the 
school and have some form of ownership of the turnaround process. 

Multiple strategies are developed to strengthen links with the community and 
include families in the school. Examples include social and extracurricular activities 
that support children’s learning by providing avenues for teachers, students, and par- 
ents to communicate and work together on improving each child’s learning. Schools 
also increase home visits and seek to make these visits more meaningful. 

Home visits are a feature of schooling in Shanghai. Homeroom teachers visit the 
home of each student and discuss his or her development and learning objectives. 
Depending on the school, this is normally done one or two times a year. Low- 
performing schools increase the frequency and effectiveness of home visits and 
have more detailed discussions with parents about their child’s education. This is 
considered to be an effective method of strengthening a school’s links with fami- 
lies and the community. 

The five broad areas outlined on page 22 are consistent with the evidence on 
turning around low-performing schools. 69 The extent to which each area is the 
focus of an agreement between schools differs on the context and the nature of 
the issues that need to be addressed. But each component is considered important 
not only in improving performance but also in ensuring that change is sustainable. 
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There is little point in investing resources and increasing performance in a school 
if it reverts to previous behaviors and outcomes after the agreement ends. High- 
performing schools are expected to invest in changes and programs that will have 
a lasting impact on student learning. Still, it is recognized that this is difficult to 
evaluate, and the contracts with high-performing schools are paid out before long- 
term impacts are apparent. 
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Measuring outcomes: Evaluation 
and accountability arrangements 


Extensive evaluation of the empowered-management program sends clear signals 
of its importance. It also demonstrates the emphasis that the program places on 
specific aspects of school improvement. 

Evaluations are conducted at the midpoint and the endpoint of agreements 
between schools and prior to the disbursement of payments. A third party 
conducts the evaluations using guidelines established by the Shanghai municipal- 
ity, and it recommends whether a contract should be cancelled or continued or 
concludes that it has been successfully completed. 

The midpoint evaluation is essential. It sometimes reveals that reforms have failed 
to address low performance, and it points to improvements that need to occur and 
changes that need to be made. Critical issues can be identified and appropriate 
actions can be taken to improve school performance at this juncture. Problems 
such as insufficient planning or the resistance of key staff are quickly identified, 
and evaluators ensure that changes are made to rectify the situation. 

A number of tools are used to monitor and evaluate agreements between schools, 
and they should be employed in the areas considered levers of school improve- 
ment. Specifically, agreement evaluations should consider: 

• School leadership and strategic planning 

• School culture and organization 

• Effective teaching 

• Student learning 

• Relationship with the community 
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We explore each of these evaluation areas in more detail below. 


School leadership and strategic planning 

Evaluation of the strategy documents and planning undertaken by the high- 
performing school requires that evaluation teams analyze documentation and 
interview stakeholders. The teams interview members of the high-performing 
school’s working group who have taken the main roles in the agreement. Their 
work in the school is observed with a focus on how well the strategic plan has 
been implemented. The leadership teams must be well structured, stable, and have 
clear responsibilities for implementing reform. 

An analysis is made up of documentation and written records, including an assess- 
ment of the use of funds, school regulations, records of meetings with teachers and 
their representatives, and outcomes of meetings with the school’s leadership group. 

Teachers, students, and parents are surveyed to assess the impact of the strategic 
plan and whether it has been properly communicated to all stakeholders. This 
allows for a more comprehensive evaluation of the plan and its implementation, as 
well as identification of the strengths and weaknesses of the leadership team from 
the high-performing school. 


School culture and organization 

Evaluators find it easy to identify and monitor extracurricular and social activities 
such as sporting or music events, which help to develop a strong school culture. 
But the level of community participation and the alignment of activities with 
school objectives require deeper analysis. 

The evaluation team analyzes documents and conducts interviews to ensure that 
the high-performing school has developed clear and effective teaching and learn- 
ing behaviors reinforced by programs and activities that develop a strong school 
culture. The team uses interviews and survey data to assess the extent to which 
teachers, students, and the school community have accepted these new behaviors. 
Acceptance could be greater if the management approach of the high-performing 
school is seen as effective and fair. 
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The evaluation team also measures and observes teaching practices and student- 
learning behaviors ; as well as whether the high-performing school is improving 
interpersonal relationships in the turnaround school. 


Effective teaching 

Evaluators assess a number of aspects of effective teaching. They analyze docu- 
mentation showing teaching plans, curriculum schedules, textbooks, and other 
teaching materials. They assess the standard and quality of classroom teaching 
and students’ learning habits through extensive classroom observation. And they 
survey and interview teachers and students to further analyze the effectiveness 
of teaching and the feedback mechanisms used in the school, such as feedback to 
teachers following peer observation. 

Additionally, interviews and observation of school practices are used to assess 
staff- development plans and the effectiveness of teaching and research groups. 
Teacher interviews often focus on teachers’ professional development and school- 
based teaching, research, and training systems. 

It is interesting that no direct quantitative measures of teacher performance are 
used. There are no quantitative measures of teacher effectiveness or other similar 
indicators of student achievement used in the evaluation or in Shanghai school 
education more broadly. 


Student-learning behaviors 

Evaluators use a number of measures to assess improvements in student learn- 
ing. They analyze changes in student performance on both standardized and 
school-based student assessments, as well as indicators of student conduct such as 
truancy and student academic awards. Classroom observations and teacher and 
student interviews and questionnaires complement quantitative data to assess the 
development of students’ learning behaviors and study habits both in and outside 
of the school. 
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Relationship with the local community 


Interviews and surveys of parents and other community stakeholders provide impor- 
tant data to assess changes in the relationship between the school and the community, 
as well as the involvement of parents in the school and their child’s learning. 

Evaluations also include quantitative measures such as dropout rates and waiting 
lists for students trying to get into the school. There are substantial positive shifts 
in many schools in the number of families seeking to enroll; this is seen as a key 
measure of improvement in Shanghai. 

Survey data are used to develop a number of indices — including school-satis- 
faction rates — that build on rates of parent, teacher, and student satisfaction. 
Parent- satisfaction rates focus on parents’ satisfaction with the school and, more 
specifically, on parents’ satisfaction with teachers’ professional ethics and working 
attitudes and the progress of their children. Student-satisfaction rates show stu- 
dents’ satisfaction with the school and the quality of classroom teaching. Teacher- 
satisfaction rates focus more on teachers’ impressions of the involvement of the 
high-performing school, as well as the changes that it implemented. 

The evaluation also assesses fiscal probity, or the resources that the high-perform- 
ing school has devoted to the agreement and any changes in the allocation of 
resources in the supported school. 

Comprehensive evaluation improves the entire empowered-management program. It 
provides information on how elements of the program strengthen or weaken produc- 
tive relationships between schools. In the early years of the program, for example, 
some evaluations highlighted problems stemming from a distinct power imbalance 
between schools. The low-performing school was “being told” how to improve or 
address problems. This led to feelings of persecution and reduced opportunities for 
meaningful exchange and learning. Poor media coverage made the problems worse, as 
newspapers highlighted schools identified as needing help as “weak” schools. 

As a result, changes were made to ensure that schools worked more productively 
together on the program and that the principals of and teachers in the low-per- 
forming schools were empowered for sustainable change rather than just “told 
what to do.” The problems were not severe, however, and they were not evident in 
all agreements between schools. Nevertheless, good feedback loops and ongoing 
monitoring and evaluation have enabled quick improvement of the program. 
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Costs, impacts, and findings 


Costs 

The main costs of the program are the sums paid to high-performing schools each 
year to cover the costs of their agreements with low-performing schools. The cost 
of the program varies with the agreements between schools and the magnitude of 
the tasks for high-performing schools. Some relationships between schools, for 
example, focus on specific issues or even just one issue. The cost of the agreement 
reflects the size of the task. 

High-performing schools in general are often paid 500,000 yuan a year in an 
agreement. This is equivalent to about $1 18,650. 70 The body responsible for the 
agreement — either the school district or the municipality — pays the sum to the 
high-performing school. Over the course of the agreement, the high-performing 
school will incur costs, such as teacher salaries and the amount paid for a school 
principal’s working time. 

But these costs are expected to be less than the amount to be paid to the support- 
ing school under the agreement. The difference between the income from the 
contract and the cost of the turnaround process is a profit that provides a financial 
incentive for high-performing schools to enter into these agreements. 


Impacts and findings 

Precise and transparent quantitative measures of how the empowered-manage- 
ment program impacts student learning are not available to help outside observ- 
ers discern the effectiveness of the program. It is clear, however, that all levels of 
school education and government in Shanghai support the program and believe 
that it has played an important role in reducing educational inequality. Having 
begun in a few school districts, it has been expanded to address equity concerns 
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in suburban areas of Shanghai. More recently a few Shanghai schools have been 
contracted to assist schools in other Chinese provinces . 71 

The expansion demonstrates the widespread belief in the importance of the 
program in turning around low-performing schools. The program has improved 
links and relationships between schools. This is something that is often difficult to 
achieve. It has spawned greater knowledge of school improvement, particularly at 
the lower end of the performance spectrum, strengthening policy development at 
all levels of the education system. 

Many schools in the program report improved student performance, as well as 
improvement in other measures such as student retention and progression to 
higher levels of education. And evaluations of empowered-management program 
agreements between schools have shown improvements in extracurricular activi- 
ties and engagement with the community. 

Moreover, there is some amount of school choice in Shanghai, so a key measure 
of success is parent demand for a place for their child within an empowered-man- 
agement program school. Before the empowered-management program, many 
schools were considered to be failing because they were losing students and fami- 
lies. But the transparent rise in student performance in empowered-management 
program schools, as well as their stronger connections to the local communities, 
has created waiting lists, with families from other local areas trying to get their 
children into the school. Unfortunately, precise data on these schools and their 
waiting lists are unavailable. 
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Conclusion 


The empowered-management program for turning around low-performing 
schools in Shanghai is considered effective, and it is being expanded. Based on its 
PISA performance, education leaders in Shanghai believe that it has helped make 
Shanghai the world’s highest-performing education system. 

Clearly, opportunities exist for educators and policymakers to learn from the 
Shanghai program and apply what is useful in their local context. Moreover, few 
aspects of the program appear to be applicable only in Shanghai. The evidence on 
how to create turnaround schools is remarkably consistent around the world. The 
empowered-management program provides a model for implementing the things 
that we already know matter in improving low-performing schools. 

The program uses existing strengths in the Shanghai school system to help low- 
performing schools. Rather than applying a top-down approach, it gets schools 
working with one another. Educators everywhere should consider whether the 
methods outlined in this report to improve school performance could be effec- 
tively used to improve other areas of education. 

Finally, it is again worth noting the strengths of education in Shanghai and consid- 
ering the differences between teachers’ work and careers there and teachers’ work 
and careers in the United States and most other OECD countries. Shanghai makes 
significantly larger investments in effective professional learning, classroom obser- 
vation and feedback to teachers, professional collaboration, and the development 
of teachers’ research skills to create schools that are learning organizations. These 
areas are emphasized in the empowered-management program and throughout 
the education system in Shanghai. 
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Appendix and references 


Methodology 

This report builds on the findings of previous reports and analyses of high-perform- 
ing school-education systems in East Asia authored and conducted by the Grattan 
Institute, an Australian public-policy think tank where the authors are employed. All 
of these reports analyzed both international and local evidence on school perfor- 
mance and included extensive data collection in high-performing systems. 

For this report, we translated and analyzed extensive documentation provided by 
the Shanghai education system. We made several visits to Shanghai, which yielded 
a significant amount of information and local documentation. We interviewed 
policymakers in various roles at all levels of government. We conducted numerous 
school visits to observe schooling and interview school principals, teachers, and 
students. We verified the information where possible and only included it in this 
report when it was supported by a number of sources. 
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